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ADDRESSES BY ELIHU ROOT ON INTERNATIONAL 

SUBJECTS 1 

The first impression that we obtain upon opening this book is one 
rather of surprise at the extraordinarily wide range of subjects which 
Mr. Root has treated in the course of his addresses and speeches on 
international questions, to which the volume is confined, — a range that 
covers the ground and sets forth the essential facts as well as the argu- 
ments which have served to build up American public opinion and to 
direct the international thought of this country for almost a generation. 
The relations with Japan, the Panama Canal, the Conferences at The 
Hague, the rights and duties of nations, and the protection of citizens 
residing abroad, have filled a large part of public attention during the 
last quarter of a century; indeed, some of the questions included here, 
like the intercourse with Mexico and the Monroe Doctrine, have held 
the public interest since long before our own time. 

Whilst these addresses have been brought together in one general 
classification under the title of the present volume, they are distinguish- 
able in fact and may be separated into two sets of intellectual production, 
— and this by the method of Mr. Root himself in his treatment of them, 
— the one argumentative, as, for example, "The obligations of the United 
States as to Panama Canal Tolls," "The Treaty with Russia of 1832," 
the two discussions of the Ship Purchase Bill, and "The Mexican Revo- 
lution," all speeches delivered by him in his place in the United States 
Senate; and the other containing those thoughtfully prepared and 
highly finished essays presented by him on various public occasions or 
as presidential addresses at the annual meetings, during several suc- 
cessive years, of the American Society of International Law, which 

1 Collected and edited by Robert Bacon and James Brown Scott. Harvard 
University Press, 1916, pp. ix, 463. 
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illustrate at once by their breadth of view and scholarship the lucid 
processes of Mr. Root's mind. 

International law and the principles which govern the intercourse 
between separate and independent peoples, their specific rights and obli- 
gations as neutrals or belligerents, in war or in time of peace, supply 
the theme, and very naturally so, of these discourses. So that, by 
reading them with careful attention, the student may traverse a very 
large part of the whole field, we may say, of foreign relations and reap at 
the same time the benefit to himself of having the directly expressed 
opinion of a statesman by whom many of these important questions have 
been argued and determined, during the last twenty years, in the foreign 
policy of our government. 

If, on the one hand, the active practice of nearly half a century in 
the courts of law has produced that high degree of intellectual training 
with which he takes up and disposes of every legal problem that presents 
itself to him, the mature judgment, on the other, and the experience 
developed through his years in the United States Senate and through 
his service as Secretary of War and Secretary of State in the Cabinets 
of two Administrations entitle Mr. Root to speak on international sub- 
jects with an authority not exceeded by any public man, certainly in 
America, of our day. 

It is interesting to note that, at the outset, in treating of foreign 
relations, under the head of "The Need of Popular Understanding of 
International Law," he asks for a clear comprehension of international 
legal questions, as also of the legally defined rights of a people. He 
insists too upon a conciliatory attitude toward the recognition of the 
rights of others in dealing with foreign states. This desirable condition, 
he says, is to be brought about by increasing "the general public knowl- 
edge of international rights and duties" and by promoting "a popular 
habit of reading and thinking about international affairs. The more 
clearly the people of a country understand their own international rights 
the less likely they are to take extreme and extravagant views of their 
rights and the less likely they are to be ready to fight for something to 
which they are not really entitled." 

International law is conciliatory, then, and pacifying as long as the 
rights and obligations of each party in interest are fairly weighed and 
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kept in view, to the ends of justice and equity; and its rules of conduct 
are law so long as each party submits to them with a willingness to see 
them applied, for, says Mr. Root: 

The true basis of business is not the sheriff with a writ of execution; 
it is the voluntary observance of the rules and obligations of business 
life which are universally recognized as essential to business success. 
Just so, while it is highly important to have controversies between 
nations settled by arbitration rather than by war, and the growth of 
sentiment in favor of that peaceable method of settlement is one of the 
great advances in civilization to the credit of this generation; yet the 
true basis of peace among men is to be found in a just and considerate 
spirit among the people who rule our modern democracies, in their 
regard for the rights of other countries, and in their desire to be fair and 
kindly in the treatment of the subjects which give rise to international 
controversies. 

It is impossible, he says, that the human mind should be addressed to 
questions better worth its noblest efforts, offering a greater opportunity 
for usefulness in the exercise of its powers, or more full of historical and 
contemporary interest, than in the field of international rights and 
duties. 

In this connection, and continuing in regard to the study and under- 
standing of the law of nations, Mr. Root has developed his thought yet 
a step farther in the address which he delivered before the American 
Society of International Law, in 1915, entitled, "Should International 
Law be Codified?" the reply to which he made in his own declaration 
that, whilst codification is now already in process, step by step, as, for 
example, through the Declaration of Paris, the Treaty of Washington 
and the Conventions of Geneva and The Hague, "it must be pressed 
forward and urged by all possible means." 

The very fact that there are no courts to establish precedents and 
no legislatures to make laws makes this necessary [says hej. All inter- 
national law is made, not by any kind of legislation, but by agreement. 
The agreement is based upon customs, but the ascertainment and recog- 
nition of the customs is the subject of the agreement; and how can 
agreement be possible unless the subject-matter of the agreement is 
definite and certain? 

The discussion of these and similar questions, pertinent to and 
arising out of the legal rights or obligations of independent states, ex- 
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tends itself, under different forms amidst the widely different circum- 
stances which present themselves with each particular case, throughout 
the whole series of these addresses. One traces everywhere in reading 
them that large comprehension of detail and the liberal and just readi- 
ness to admit into consideration the rights and privileges on both sides 
of the controversy which are, in fact, characteristic of Mr. Root's method 
in discussing questions of international law. 

It is not necessary for us to do more at this time than to refer the 
reader to the numerous articles contained in the volume itself. We 
cannot pass by without referring, however, to one or two of these, as 
well because of the peculiar interest with which they will be read by 
students of international questions as on account of the intrinsic value 
of the investigations made by Mr. Root into the merit of the questions 
to which they directly relate and of the conclusions arrived at by him. 

Certain of these, as, for instance, "The Real Monroe Doctrine," 
may be accepted as amongst the most decisive pronouncements that 
have been formulated upon the subject in recent times. It is not too 
much to say that, in this particular address, which was delivered before 
the American Society of International Law, in April, 1914, we have an 
authoritative declaration of the policy of the United States Government 
itself in regard to its attitude towards foreign Powers in their relations 
with the American Continent. The scholar or diplomatist of any coun- 
try, who seeks to inform himself, could not do better than to take it into 
attentive consideration and study. 

The events of the last three years in Europe have changed consider- 
ably, no doubt, the actual relationship between the European States 
and the Republics of South America; and they have substantially re- 
moved, for the duration at least of the lives of those of us who are living 
today, any menace of colonization or aggression upon the part of foreign 
governments that might cause apprehension to us. But we have this 
statement, made by Mr. Root in the most emphatic terms, that, whilst 
it is undoubtedly true that the specific occasions for the declaration of 
Monroe no longer exist, — the Holy Alliance long ago disappeared, the 
nations of Europe no longer contemplate the vindication of monarchi- 
cal principles in the New World, and France, the most active of the Allies, 
is herself a republic, yet — 
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The declaration, however, did more than deal with the specific occa- 
sion which called it forth. It was intended to declare a general prin- 
ciple for the future, and this is plain not merely from the generality of 
the terms used but from the discussions out of which they arose and from 
the understanding of the men who took part in the making and of their 
successors. 

As the particular occasions which called it forth have slipped back 
into history, the declaration itself, instead of being handed over to the 
historian, has grown continuously a more vital and insistent rule of 
conduct for each succeeding generation of Americans. 

No one ever pretended that Mr. Monroe was declaring a rule of 
international law. ... It is a declaration of the United States that 
certain acts would be injurious to the peace and safety of the United 
States and that the United States would regard them as unfriendly. 

The doctrine is not international law, but it rests upon the right 
of self-protection and that right is recognized by international law. 

So, also, in "The Ethics of the Panama Question" we have what may 
be taken in the same manner as an authoritative statement in regard to 
American policy, of extraordinary value to those who seek the point of 
departure and the real forces which, having been brought to bear 
through a series of years, reached finally an effective and determining 
governmental action. This address, delivered before the Union League 
Club of Chicago, in 1904, bears the imprint of a complete mastery of 
the subject and of the views upon it that were held by the Administra- 
tion at the time, as these were reflected from Mr. Root's own participa- 
tion, not only in the discussions which took place, but undoubtedly in 
the decisions arrived at, whilst the impression was still fresh upon his 
mind. 

He announced in opening the address that he intended to present 
some of the fundamental facts bearing upon "the question of right in 
the Panama business," in the hope that they might thus reach the at- 
tention of those of our citizens who were troubled about the matter. 

There remain fjsaid he] good and sincere men and women who have 
thought our course to be wrong, and many others, whose character and 
patriotism entitle them to the highest respect, are troubled in spirit. 
They would be glad to be sure that our country is not justly chargeable 
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with dishonorable conduct. May the time never come when such 
men and women are wanting, or are constrained to remain silent, in 
America. 

He made it evident that the relations of the United States Govern- 
ment to the Republics of New Granada and Colombia for many years 
before must not be left out of sight, nor their logical and inevitable con- 
sequences neglected, if the situation at the time of the actual construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal is to be understood and the measures taken by 
the Administration are to be clearly described as a means toward the 
carrying out of that tremendous undertaking. Mr. Root has defined 
these in a manner to allay apprehension, not only on the part of those 
who listened to him in Chicago, but of those also, now and hereafter, 
who shall read his addresses contained in this volume. It throws an 
exceedingly illuminating side-light upon the whole subject as it was re- 
garded by the authorities in Washington at that time, and is undoubtedly 
so regarded now. 

The United States considered that "by the rules of right and justice 
universally recognized among men and which are the law of nations, the 
sovereignty of Colombia over the Isthmus of Panama was qualified and 
limited by the right of the other civilized nations of the earth to have 
the canal constructed across the Isthmus and to have it maintained for 
their free and unobstructed passage." By the treaty of 1846, New 
Granada applied to the Government of the United States to engage to 
protect that country against the seizure of the Isthmus by other foreign 
Powers. "In effect, she acknowledged the right of way and asked the 
United States to become the trustee of that right which qualified her 
sovereignty." Mr. Root declared that New Granada recognized by 
this transaction the subordination of her sovereignty to the world's 
easement of passage by railroad or by canal, and, apprehending that 
other nations might seek to exercise that right through the destruction 
of her sovereignty and the appropriation of her territory, she procured 
the United States to assume the responsibility of protecting her against 
such treatment. 

The United States received a grant of power and assumed a duty 
herself to keep the transit free and uninterrupted and unmolested, and 
to keep the territory of the transit neutral. 
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The duties assumed by the United States to maintain neutrality and 
free passage were undertaken for the benefit of all the world. 

The effect of the treaty was, therefore, that foreign Powers were to be ex- 
cluded from the opportunity to construct the canal; and, consequently, 
if private enterprise should fail to build it, the United States assumed 
the obligation to build it herself. We could not refuse to permit the 
work to be done by any one else competent to do it and refuse the burden 
ourselves. The obligation of the United States to build the canal and 
the obligation of Colombia to permit her to build it, both followed 
necessarily from the relations and obligations assumed by them in the 
treaty of 1846. 



We took the responsibility [says Mr. Root J upon ourselves alone, to 
do for civilization what otherwise all the maritime Powers would have 
united in requiring; it was for us alone to act; and I have no question 
that our right and duty were to build the canal, with or without the con- 
sent of Colombia. 

But, even beyond that, he declared that: 

Throughout the centuries since Philip II sat upon the throne of Spain, 
merchants and statesmen and humanitarians and the intelligent masses 
of the civilized world have looked forward to this consummation with 
just anticipations of benefit to mankind. No savage tribes who hap- 
pened to dwell upon the Isthmus would have been permitted to bar this 
pathway of civilization. By the universal practice and consent of man- 
kind they would have been swept aside without hesitation. No Spanish 
sovereign could, by discovery or conquest or occupation, preempt for 
himself the exclusive use of this little spot upon the surface of the earth 
dedicated by nature to the use of mankind. No civil society organized 
upon the ruins of Spanish dominion could justly arrogate to itself over 
this tract of land sovereignty unqualified by the world's easement and 
all the rights necessary to make that easement effective. The formal 
rules of international law are but declarations of what is just and right 
in the generality of cases. But where the application of such a general 
rule would impair the just rights or imperil the existence of neighboring 
states or would unduly threaten the peace of a continent or would in- 
juriously affect the general interests of mankind, it has always been the 
practice of civilized nations to deny the application of the formal rule 
and compel conformity to the principles of justice upon which all rules 
depend. 
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We have further in this address a narrative of the events in Panama 
through the period of unrest and open discontent under the control of 
the Colombian authority against which the incessant efforts of the people 
of the Isthmus were directed. Mr. Root sets forth their political de- 
velopment, with the close analysis which always accompanies the in- 
vestigation of a legal or constitutional question by him. He arrays the 
facts and supports the arguments with documentary proofs, so that the 
reader may follow the course of local history in Panama into and through 
the contests in which the people fought to exhaustion in 1885 to prevent 
the loss of their liberty and were defeated through the action of the naval 
forces of the United States. Three times since then they arose in rebel- 
lion against their oppressors. In 1895 they arose and were suppressed by 
force; in 1899 they arose again, and for three years maintained a war for 
liberation, which ended in 1902 through the interposition of the United 
States by armed force. The rising of November, 1903, was the fourth 
attempt to regain their rights. This time the United States Govern- 
ment would not, in view of the strained relations created by the situa- 
tion at Bogota, exercise her authority again, as she had done before, to 
aid the troops of Colombia. "She was under no obligation to do so, 
and she could not do so without aiding in the denial of her own rights 
and the destruction of her own interests." Upon that the people 
of Panama relied in their last attempt, and they relied upon it with 
reason. 

Every one knows that in the revolution which then broke out these 
people succeeded finally in declaring and maintaining their independ- 
ence, and that subsequently to this, as the United States decided that 
the inhabitants of Panama were the real owners of the canal route, we 
might, in consequence, deal with them as an independent sovereign 
state. The circumstances led, naturally, through the course of reasoning 
adopted at that time by the Administration at Washington, to the final 
adjustment and to the completion, years ago now, of the Panama Canal; 
and Mr. Root shows that this country's participation in the enterprise 
was just and right. 

By all the principles of justice among men and among nations £said 
he] that we have learned from our fathers, and that all peoples and all 
governments should maintain, the revolutionists in Panama were right, 
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the people of Panama were entitled to be free again, the Isthmus was 
theirs and they were entitled to govern it; and it would have been a 
shameful thing for the Government of the United States to return them 
again to servitude. 

It is hardly necessary to say now that our Government had no part 
in devising, fomenting, or bringing about the revolution on the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

The temptation is great, as one turns the pages of these addresses 
and speeches, to linger over them in order to study each by itself and 
dwell longer upon its subject-matter with the enjoyment and relish that 
satisfy the mind in the treatment of them by so strong and skillful a 
hand. We might say that the feeling is not unlike that of being in the 
midst of a collection of rare books, which one takes down with pleasure 
and holds separately in one's hand, loath to put the volume back again 
upon the shelf. 

It would be well if every one in America could read, for instance, the 
address entitled: "The Real Questions under the Japanese Treaty and 
the San Francisco School Board Resolution," delivered in 1907 as his 
inaugural address before the first annual meeting of the American Society 
of International Law. It would be a benefit to us all, as it would be 
to any nation, if people were enabled more generally to inform them- 
selves as to the elements of a controversy which has arisen, or threatens to 
arise, between them and another Power equally sensitive and proud; 
especially so, if we approach the subject with the dispassionate judg- 
ment which Mr. Root displayed in this treatment of the questions here 
involved. 

These were not only exceedingly delicate in so far as they became 
a menace to our peaceable relations with Japan, but the whole incident 
was erroneously considered and quite generally misunderstood by our 
own people because it presented an apparent conflict between the treaty- 
making power under the Constitution of the United States, on the one 
hand, and the rights of the citizens of California within their authority to 
make their own State laws and govern themselves, on the other. There 
could, of course, be no question in the mind of any American that the 
intention of the California people was to do right, — nor does anybody 
doubt it now, — and, that being so, the popular belief was that their 
official and public acts were legal even when they decided that Japanese 
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children should not be educated in the same schools with their own 
children. 

But they had offended by this the national sensibilities of the Japanese 
people, and the Imperial Government of Japan appealed to its treaty with 
the Federal Government of the United States, claiming the rights which 
had been mutually conceded under that treaty as to the privileges, 
liberties, and rights of the nationals of the one high contracting Power 
within the territory of the other, which led, as Mr. Root said, "to much 
excited discussion of the subject in the newspapers and in public meet- 
ings and in private conversation." 

Happily, he was able to add : 

The excitement has now subsided, so that it may be useful to consider 
what the question really was, not because it is necessary for the purposes 
of that particular case, but because of its bearing upon cases which may 
arise in the future under the application of the treaty-making power of 
the United States to other matters and in other parts of the national 
domain. 

Mr. Root was himself Secretary of State at that time. The views 
which he expresses are conclusive and convincing throughout the address. 
Indeed, the discussion by him of the constitutional powers brought 
into question here, as between the several State Governments and the 
Federal authorities, has the incisive force of an argument before the 
Supreme Court. Speaking as a statesman, and not only as a lawyer, 
in the latter part of his address, he teaches us a lesson in international 
relations which may well serve, in dignity and high-minded forbearance, 
as a model in modern diplomacy: 

There was one great and serious question underlying the whole sub- 
ject which made all questions of construction and of scope and effect of 
the treaty itself — all questions as to whether the claims of Japan were 
well founded or not; all questions as to whether the resolution of the 
school board was valid or not — seem temporary and comparatively 
unimportant. It was not a question of war with Japan. . . . There 
never was even friction between the two governments. The question 
was : What state of feeling would be created between the great body of 
the people of the United States and the great body of the people of Japan 
as a result of the treatment given to Japanese in this country? 

What was to be the effect upon that proud, sensitive, highly civilized 
people across the Pacific, of the discourtesy, insult, imputations of in- 
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feriority, and abuse aimed at them in the columns of American news- 
papers and from the platforms of American public meetings? What 
would be the effect upon our own people of the responses that natural 
resentment of such treatment would elicit from the Japanese? 

It is hard [he said] for democracy to learn the responsibilities of its 
power; but the people now, not governments, make friendship or dis- 
like, sympathy or discord, peace or war, between nations. . . . The 
people who permit themselves to treat the people of other countries with 
discourtesy and insult are surely sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind, 
for a world of sullen and revengeful hatred can never be a world of 
peace. 

It is to Mr. Root that the country owes the benefits that have come 
to it and to our people through the adjustment of this very serious and 
difficult controversy. It was recognized abroad, as well as at home, to 
be one of the most distinguished services rendered by him to the United 
States Government, and was singled out as such and formally presented, 
at Christiania, as one of the chief considerations which led the Committee 
to award to him the Nobel Prize in 1912. We find the announcement in 
he Prix Nobel en 1918 (Stockholm, 1914) that: 

The most difficult task that fell to Mr. Root as Secretary of State 
was the settlement of the dispute between the United States and Japan 
on the question of Japanese immigrants in California, in 1906-07. 
It is impossible to give here the history of this great question, which 
assumed a threatening aspect in the winter of 1907. It will suffice to 
say that the peaceful settlement of the dispute, ratified by the action of 
the Congress at Washington in passing the immigration act of March 19, 
1907, followed by the identic note of November, 1908, was due to the 
efforts of Mr. Root. 

We incline somewhat to the idea that, in many respects, the address 
which Mr. Root prepared as his speech of acceptance of the Nobel Prize, 
in 1914, contains more of his own personality and brings one closer to 
him as a man than any of the others that are printed in this volume. 
There is a composure of expression in it which renders it especially 
agreeable in tone. One reads it with the feeling that one is more inti- 
mately acquainted with him than ever before. There is no controversy 
under discussion, or difference of opinion to be adjusted by force of argu- 
ment, or international hostility to be conciliated. But, dealing tran- 
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quilly with the great subjects that concern all nations alike, Mr. Root 
speaks, out of his world-wisdom, to his fellowmen. 

Mr. Robert Bacon and Dr. James Brown Scott are to be congratu- 
lated upon the service that they have rendered to readers and thinkers 
by the collection and publication of these addresses. 

Charlemagne Tower. 



